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MASSACHUSETTS,  pioneer  industrial  state,  which 

plowed  the  ground,  planted  the  seed  and  nourished  into  fertility  almost  every 
major  industry  in  the  United  States,  again  spells  OPPORTUNITY  to  the 
ambitious  and  far-sighted  manufacturer  who  is  about  to  establish  a  business, 
whose  present  location  is  a  handicap,  or  whose  plans  for  the  future  call  for 
decentralization. 

It  is  a  curious,  yet  easily  understandable  fact  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
economic  factors  have  again  placed  striking  advantages  in  the  old  Bay  State, 
to  be  grasped  by  those  willing  to  examine,  arrive  at  conclusions  and  act. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


TODAY  OFFERS  to  INDU 


L  UNEXCELLED  LABOR  SUPPLY 

(a)  Ample  available  skilled  labor,  cooperative,  intelligent  and  anxious 
to  work 

(b)  At  reasonable  wage  scales,  plus 

(c)  A  long  established  reputation  for  high  quality  workmanship  and 
fast  industrial  output. 


2.  FREEDOM  FROM  LABOR  UNREST 

(a)  Organized  labor  conservative  and  well  directed 

(b)  Relations  between  labor  and  management  friendly,  close  and  co- 
operative 

(c)  No  underlying  causes  for  friction,  such  as  child  labor,  excessive 
working  hours,  or  so-called  sweatshops 

(d)  Many  possible  causes  of  labor  unrest  are  controlled  and  regulated 
by  laws 

(e)  A  State  Government,  mindful  of  industry's  needs,  friendly  and 
helpful  towards  its  manufacturers. 


3.  EXCEPTIONAL  PLANT  FACILITIES 

(a)  Plenty  of  industrial  sites  and  factories  that  can  be  purchased  or 
leased  at  modest  prices  or  for  a  small  fraction  of  replacement  cost 
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(b)  In  communities  that  have  always  been  manufacturing  centers,  with 

(c)  Complete  servicing  facilities  nearby. 

(d)  Municipal  governments  and  public  service  agencies  provide  experi- 
enced and  real  cooperation. 

4.  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO  LEADING  MARKETS 

(a)  Long  established  and  most  efficient  transportation  facilities 

(b)  Which  permit  substantial  savings  in  storage  costs  in  high  rent 
marketing  centers 

(c)  With  many  possible  savings  in  transportation  costs,  due  to  water 
facilities  and  differential  rates. 

5.  IN  HEART  OF  GREAT  PURCHASING  AREA 

(a)  A  5 00  mile  circle  drawn  from  the  center  of  Massachusetts  will  either 
encompass  or  cut  14  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  these 
states  and  Washington  are  located 

50.5%  of  all  manufacturing  plants  in  country 
53.6%  of  all  industrial  workers  in  country 
55%  of  total  industrial  payrolls  of  country 
38.7%  of  population  in  country 

(b)  Closer  to  great  Canadian  markets  than  almost  any  other  industrial 
area. 

6.  LOWEST  TAXES  IN  UNITED  STATES7  INDUSTRIAL 
STATES 

(a)  Machinery  and  industrial  personal  property  exempt  to  corporations 
from  local  taxes 

(b)  No  special  taxes 

(c)  Valuations  moderate  and  subject  to  reasonable  adjustment 

(d)  State  and  cities  operate  on  pay-as-you-go  policy  and  are  generally 
in  excellent  financial  condition 

(e)  No  heavy  state  debt  to  be  assumed  by  new  industry. 

OTHER  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Inherited  labor  skill  and  aptitude 

(b)  Ideal  climate  for  manufacturing 
(r)  Efficient  and  well  integrated  public  services 
(d)  A  leading  state  in  industrial  education 
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(e)  Average  cost  of  living 

(/)   Banking  structure  unexcelled  among  all  industrial  states 

(g)  Best  water  for  industry  and  personal  use  in  United  States 

(h)  Outstanding  in  education,  culture,  public  health  and  safety,  a  most 
attractive  state  in  which  to  live. 

The  proof  of  these  assertions,  together  with  other  advantages  that  are  available 
to  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  is  contained  in  this  presentation.  Massachu- 
setts' position  in  industry  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  following  pages. 

LABOR  and  WAGES 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Public  Employment 
Services,  State  and  Federal,  of  persons  looking  for  positions, 
shows  that  there  is  in  Massachusetts  an  ample  supply  of 
every  type  of  labor  to  meet  any  demand  that  might  be 
made  by  an  incoming  manufacturer. 

The  following  material  represents  an  analysis  of  the 
broad  occupational  groups  into  which  fall  the  275,73  8  applicants  (about  70% 
of  the  total  unemployed)  registered  with  the  Public  Employment  Service  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  of  April,  193  7.  Duplications  have  been  removed  from  this  listing  and 
only  the  long  service  occupations  at  which  applicants  have  been  employed  are 
recorded. 


Women 


OCCUPATION  GROUPS  CLASSIFICATION 

Men 

CRAFTSMEN  (SKILLED  WORKERS) : 


TofoJ 


53,821 

6,695 

60,516 

PRODUCTION  WORKERS: 

(a)  Machine  workers: 

Factory  machine  operators,  truck  drivers,  molders,  etc.  . 

22,971 

5,525 

28,496 

(b)  Manual  workers: 

Bench  hands,  packers,  assemblers,  etc.  . 

27,458 

4,153 

31.611 

PHYSICAL  LABOR  WORKERS: 

Quarry  hands,  construction  workers,  deck  hands,  etc.  . 

45,119 

2,717 

47,836 

SERVICE  WORKERS: 

16,482 

23.723 

40,205 

CLERKS: 

13,320 

16,641 

29.961 

SALES: 

12,759 

4,501 

17,260 

ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORY  WORKERS: 

5,128 

382 

5,510 

TECHNICIANS: 

2,726 

264 

2.990 

Tradesmen,  accountants,  photographers,  etc.  . 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS: 

Journalists,  production  specialists,  opticians,  etc.  . 

1,335 

274 

1,609 

PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS: 

Occupations  requiring  high  creative  and  directive  abilities 

6,120 

3,624 

9.744 

GRAND  TOTAL  —  275,738 
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AVAILABLE  INDUSTRIAL  LABOR  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES 


( from  Public  Employment  Service  of  Mass,) 

Skilled  Labor  Supply  —  As  a  guide  to  prospective  locations  for  specific 
industries,  the  following  tabulation  of  available  skilled  labor  in  given 
cities  is  presented: 


Clfy 


Machine 
and  Metal 
Craftsmen 


METROPOLITAN 
BOSTON 

Male  2,158 
Female  23 

BROCKTON 

Male  52 
Female 

FALL  RIVER 

Male  104 
Female  30 

FITCHBURG 

Male  508 
Female  5 

GREENFIELD 

Male  81 
Female  4 

LAWRENCE 

Male  99 
Female  3 

LOWELL 

Male  217 
Female 

LYNN 

Male  306 
Female 

SALEM 

Male  24 
Female  1 

NEW  BEDFORD 

Male  40 
Female  1 

PITTSFEELD 

Male  82 
Female  4 

SPRINGFIELD 

Male  61 
Female  295 

WORCESTER 

Male  528 
Female  52 


Machine 
Operators 


204 
30 


142 
19 

62 


1,199 
21 


12 


154 
5 


28 


150 
97 

198 
132 


Clothing 

and 
Garment 

Trades  Textiles 


266 
884 


36 
426 

11 
211 

5 

13 

2 
12 

12 
72 

16 
17 


1 
2 

21 
255 

13 
224 


367 
245 

11 
17 


1,540 
755 


382 
191 

213 
16 

508 
549 

845 
472 

7 
2 

62 
55 

791 
509 

31 
25 

12 
1 

499 
234 


Shoe 

and 
Leather 
Workers 


1,224 
458 


669 
253 


30 
7 

11 
7 

108 
53 

318 
158 

816 
95 

428 
36 


36 
28 

120 
62 


Furniture  Paper  Mfg. 

and  and 

Wood  Paper  Box 

Workers  Workers 


825 


13 


30 


139 
5 

34 


5 
1 

40 

78 

15 

37 

2 
6 

45 
48 


83 
118 


9 
20 

38 
6 

45 
6 

9 

10 


16 

3 

1 


4 
6 

1 

1 

35 
44 

9 
23 


Marine 

and 

Ship 
Workers 


1,002 


26 
7 

12 


26 
1 

15 


15 
2 


22 
6 

29 
3 
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LABOR  COSTS 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  this  labor:  In  the  following  table,  note  that  the 
Boston  area  is  fifth  in  both  number  of  wage  earners  and  total  wages. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  and  WAGES, 
LEADING  AREAS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

(Compiled  for  19)  5  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  —  Latest  published  figures) 

numbers  of  wage  earners 

Wage  Total  Wages 

Area  Earners  Yearly  Wages  Average 

New  York  City   778,151  $899,211,275  $1,155.57 

Chicago   429,517  506,219,785  1,178.58 

Detroit   331.505  466.685,039  1,407.78 

Philadelphia   315,940  340,339,804  1,077.23 

BOSTON   230,277  240.707,377  1,045.29 

Pittsburgh   179,320  201.180,401  1,121.91 

Providence,  FALL  RIVER  AND  NEW  BEDFORD  .  142,661  128,821,558  902.99 

Cleveland   140,090  165,933,317  1,184.48 

Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury  •      .        .  123,074  125,379,464  1,018.73 

St.  Lou i   116.683  122.834.557  1,052.72 

Milwaukee   101,734  117,419,298  1,154.18 

Los  Angeles                                                        96.499  109,048,970  1.130.53 

Cincinnati                                                         86,941  97,927,191  1,126.36 

Baltimore                                                          86,088  86.180,154  1,001.07 

Buffalo       ........     83,378  100.228.933  1.202.10 

San  Francisco-Oakland                                           78.690  93.714.891  1.190.94 

WORCESTER                                                    73.827  75.329.102  1.020.35 

Youngstown                                                     61,326  72,769.310  1.186.60 

Hartford                                                        55,225  59,938,026  1,085.34 

Akron                                                              49,898  70.427.273  1.411.42 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul                                            49,791  53.720,720  1,078.92 

Allentown-Bethlehem                                           48,818  42,126,922  862.94 

Wheeling                                                          47.807  54.281.243  1,135.42 

Rochester                                                          44.903  50.878.432  1,133.05 

Reading                                                            42,338  40,693,119  961.13 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE                                     40,537  42,836,547  1,056.73 

Albany,  Schenectady  and  Troy     ....      40,210  43.896,608  1.091.68 


INDUSTRIAL  SKILL 

Industrial  skill  is  inherent  in  Massachusetts'  industrial  workers,  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  men  active  in  manufacturing  and  proud  of  their 
work.  Industrial  education  is  fostered  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Massa- 
chusetts climate  is  a  distinct  asset  to  efficiency  and  high  productivity.  The  fine 
reputation  of  the  state  for  industrial  skill,  craftsmanship  and  productivity  is  more 
eloquent  than  any  statistics. 
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MAN  DAYS  LOST  FROM  STRIKES 

The  first  four  months  of  1937  (up-to-the-minute  figures  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor)  show  Massachusetts  had  a  ratio  of  .051 
man  days  lost  from  strikes  to  total  number  of  employees  in  industry  and 
business,  as  against  .146  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  figures 
from  1934  to  May  of  1937  would  indicate  that  the  total  number  of  man 
days  lost  from  strikes  in  Massachusetts  is  declining  as  compared  with 
other  industrial  states. 


MAN  DAYS  LOST  FROM  STRIKES  IN  VARIOUS  STATES 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 

1934  1935 

MASSACHUSETTS   1,339,084  605,188 

Connecticut   409,790  194,291 

Rhode  Island   334.398  79.622 

New  York   2,465,475  1,498,133 

New  Jersey   938,563  1,090,083 

Pennsylvania   2,691,252  2,326,961 

Delaware   1,800  1.965 

North  Carolina   538,558  46,893 

South  Carolina   544.358  183.760 

Georgia   503,974  182,236 

Ohio   1,380,664  1.301.504 

Illinois   455.950  834.043 

Missouri   223.204  230,291 

Michigan   290,484  187.325 

California   1,110,254  479,677 


1936 

432,223 
178,674 
82.289 
1,943.992 
560.953 
2.016,541 
2.823 
85.707 
257,375 
64.850 
1.742.788 
409.748 
158,194 
214.182 
2,038,101 


MAN  DAYS  LOST  FROM  STRIKES  IN  VARIOUS  STATES 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 


January 

MASSACHUSETTS   4,278 

Connecticut    ........  690 

Rhode  Island   5,003 

New  York   55,324 

New  Jersey    .   22,636 

Pennsylvania  ........  165,325 

Delaware        ........  — — — 

North  Carolina       .   6,593 

South  Carolina   690 

Georgia  .........  1,549 

Ohio   109.822 

Illinois   17.244 

Missouri   4.030 

Michigan   31,298 

California   141.484 


1937 


Biggest  strike 

mo.  in  20  yrs. 

February 

March 

39.158 

38,411 

3.310 

31.414 

15.531 

65.807 

74.278 

92.657 

27,634 

31.429 

157,277 

364,371 

180 

6.050 

650 

6,743 

14,574 

71,307 

383.623 

38.064 

144.261 

8.641 

60.747 

107.561 

1.637.036 

118.919 

52.909 

April 

96,896 
39,374 
100,093 
135,420 
71,361 
270,404 
4.750 
580 

14,331 
338,169 
145.837 
112.378 
504,229 
116.123 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

Governor  Charles  F.  Hurley,  the  present  chief  execu- 
tive, was  prompt  in  placing  a  ban  on  "sit-down"  strikes. 
The  Legislature  passed  a  law  making  "sit-down"  strikes 
unlawful,  in  the  so-called  "Baby-Wagner  Act". 

Chapter  43  6  of  the  Acts  of  1937  entitled:  "An  act  to  diminish  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes,  burdening  or  obstructing  industry,  and  to  create  a  labor  relations 
commission,  and  for  other  purposes"  says  in  Section  8 -A,  "It  shall  be  unlawful 
labor  practice  for  any  person  or  labor  organization  to  seize  or  occupy  unlawfully 
private  property  as  a  means  of  forcing  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute". 

Section  10 -A  of  the  same  act  states:  "The  commission  is  empowered,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practice 
listed  in  Section  8  affecting  industry  and  trade.  This  power  shall  be  exclusive, 
and  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjustment  or  prevention  that 
has  been  or  may  be  established  by  agreement,  code,  law  or  otherwise". 

AVAILABLE  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 

Every  industrial  city  and  town  in  the  state  has  available  excellent  sites  for 
the  erection  of  industrial  plants,  either  directly  abutting  on  railroads  or  principal 
highways,  or  in  very  close  proximity.  Every  railroad  in  the  state  has  a  substantial 
number  of  side  tracks  or  sidings  adjoining  industrial  land  or  properties. 

Factory  buildings,  available  in  size  and  style  adaptable  to  any  need,  can  be 
purchased  or  leased  very  reasonably.  The  average  asking  price  for  mill  buildings 
is  37c  a  square  foot  on  structures  which  would  cost  $2  or  $2.25  per  square  foot 
to  replace.  The  average  cost  of  leasing  such  properties  will,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  type,  location,  facilities,  etc. 
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THE  SERVICING  OF  INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  advantages  that  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Massachusetts  enjoy  to  a  superlative  degree  is  the  com- 
pletely adequate  servicing  that  can  be  furnished  by  a 
multitude  of  concerns  located  almost  at  their  door. 

Industry  grew  to  full  stature  in  the  state.  Service  concerns  grew  up  along- 
side. Two  factors  have  contributed  to  this  condition,  craftsmanship  and  ingenuity, 
and  great  density  of  manufacturing  life.  Today,  Massachusetts  may  confidently 
claim  that  there  is  probably  no  state  in  the  Union  favored  to  the  degree  that 
Massachusetts  is,  in  this  direction. 

Lost  time  from  breakdown  is  an  unimportant  factor,  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  new  parts  and  skilled  specialists  can  be  summoned.  New  equipment, 
replacement  or  repair  work  of  any  character  can  be  provided  for  without  delay. 
As  a  result,  maintenance  costs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  shaft  crystallizes,  a 
motor  burns  out,  a  die  breaks,  and  no  matter  where  in  the  state  the  plant  is  located, 
repair  service  is  readily  available,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  necessary 
parts  and  skill  to  repair  the  damage. 

Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield  are  general  replacement  centers,  while 
many  machinery  and  servicing  concerns  maintain  branches  in  Lynn,  Brockton, 
Fitchburg,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Salem,  Holyoke,  Pittsfield 
and  other  cities  and  towns. 

Special  parts  and  machinery  can  be  made  in  many  sections  of  the  state,  while 
unique  material  can  be  obtained  overnight. 
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MARKETS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Within  approximately  five  hundred  miles  of  the  center  of  Massachusetts  lie: 


38.7%  of  the  population  of  the  United       50.5%  of  the  industrial  plants  of  the  United 
States  States 


53.6%  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the       55%  of  the  industrial  payrolls  of  the  United 
United  States  States 


plus  a  Canadian  market  which  includes  over  seven  million  people  in  four  provinces, 
20,723  manufacturing  establishments  and  over  460,000  industrial  workers  earn- 
ing over  $450,000,000  a  year.  These  figures  are  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
and  the  Canada  Year  Book. 
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RAILROADS 

Massachusetts  is  served  chiefly  by  three 
well  known  railroads  —  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
the  Boston  &  Albany  lines,  each  with  direct 
connection  with  major  transportation  sys- 
tems. There  is  not  an  industrial  city  or  town  in  the  state  that  is  not  served  directly 
by  one  of  these  lines,  and  many  important  cities  and  towns  are  served  by  two  and 
in  some  cases  by  all  three  roads. 


TRUCKING 

For  overland  transportation, 
Massachusetts  has  more  first  class  and 
improved  roads  in  comparison  with 
area  and  population  than  any  state 
in  the  Union. 


SEAPORTS 

The  port  of  Boston,  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  aggressive  port  au- 
thority, is  the  second  largest  in  the 
country  in  volume  of  import  busi- 
ness, its  total  commerce  for  the  year 
1936-37  being  17,214,140  tons.  It 
is  served  by  52  steamship  lines  with 
scheduled  sailings  to  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  the  United  States  and 
to  practically  every  important  trade  area  in  the  world;  8  are  engaged  in  coast- 
wise, 5  in  intercoastal,  and  39  in  foreign  trade. 

Of  the  fifty  miles  of  berthing  space  in  Boston,  more  than  eight  miles  front  on 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  at  mean  low  water.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  size  of  steamships  which  can  be  accommodated.  Boston  has  the  deepest  water 
at  high  tide  of  any  major  Atlantic  port.  At  South  Boston  is  located  the  largest 
drydock  in  the  United  States,  the  only  dock  on  this  continent  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  largest  ocean  liners. 
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Within  Metropolitan  Boston  at  Quincy  is  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  and 
repair  yards  of  the  country.  Storage  facilities  at  Boston  are  excellent,  and  include 
U.  S.  Army  Base,  the  second  largest  storehouse  in  the  United  States,  with  outstand- 
ing accommodations  for  trans-shipment  from  rail  to  steamships  and  vice  versa. 

The  ports  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  handle  substantial  quantities  of 
general  merchandise  in  addition  to  bulk  commodities  such  as  coal,  petroleum, 
cotton,  lumber,  etc.  Through  the  ports  of  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and  Gloucester 
flow  large  quantities  of  coastwise  and  import  traffic. 


FREIGHT  SERVICE 

The  speed  of  Massachusetts'  freight  service  to  important  industrial  centers  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

ARRIVAL  TIME 


FROM 

TO 

TODAY 

in  im 

IN  1921 

Boston 

Cleveland  .... 

2nd  A.M. 

3rd  A.M. 

3rd  P.M. 

Worcester 

Toledo  .... 

2nd  P.M. 

3rd  A.M. 

4th  A.M. 

Springfield 

Cincinnati  .... 

3rd  A.M. 

4th  A.M. 

5th  A.M. 

Pittsfield 

Detroit  .... 

.  3rdA.M. 

3rd  A.M. 

4th  A.M. 

Lawrence 

Chicago  .... 

3rd  A.M. 

4th  A.M. 

5th  A.M. 

Lowell 

St.  Louis  .... 

3rd  A.M. 

4th  A.M. 

5th  A.M. 

RAILROAD  MILEAGE  TO  ADJOINING  MARKETS 

Proximity  to  the  great  New  York  market  is  one  of  the  outstanding  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Massachusetts  manufacturers.  A  comparison  of  the  rail  distances  to 
New  York  City  from  both  Massachusetts  centers  and  other  nearby  prominent  cities 
brings  this  picture  up  in  the  strongest  light. 

RAILROAD  FREIGHT  MILEAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

From  the  center  of  Massachusetts  to  New  York  City 
From  the  center  of  New  York  State  to  New  York  City 
From  the  center  of  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  City 
From  Boston  to  New  York  City    .  , 
From  Worcester  to  New  York  City 
From  Springfield  to  New  York  City 


233  miles 
350  miles 
197  miles 
171  miles 
131  miles 


From  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  City   436  miles 

From  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  New  York  City   319  miles 

From  Syracuse  to  New  York  City   280  miles 

From  Buffalo  to  New  York  City                                                         .       .       .       .  400  miles 

From  Baltimore  to  New  York  City   194  miles 
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Evidence  of  the  proximity  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Philadelphia  market  is 

_  sJlOWn  below:  -mmmmmmmmimmmi 

RAILROAD  FREIGHT  MILEAGE  TO  PHILADELPHIA 


From  Springfield  to  Philadelphia   252  miles 

From  Worcester  to  Philadelphia   292  miles 

From  Boston  to  Philadelphia   328  miles 


From  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia   360  miles 

From  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia    ..........  282  miles 

From  Syracuse  to  Philadelphia      ...........  297  miles 

From  Rochester  to  Philadelphia    ...........  355  miles 

From  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia   406  miles 


Within  a  radius  of  500  miles  from  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  this 
state  are  the  important  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  Montreal. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 

A  study  of  the  ocean  transportation  situation  from  Massachusetts  to  Southern 
Pacific  ports  reveals  the  great  advantage  in  shipping  costs  that  manufacturers  in 
this  state  have,  when  in  competition  with  inland  cities,  by  using  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  ocean  service. 

The  water  service  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  places 
shippers  in  this  state  on  a  relatively  favorable  and  in  many  cases  a  more  advan- 
tageous rate  basis  than  shippers  in  such  districts  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

SHIPPING  RATES 

For  example,  the  first  class  rate  to  Houston,  Texas  from  Boston  by  water  is 
$1.70;  from  interior  Massachusetts  points  by  rail  and  water,  $1.93;  as  compared 
with  the  all-rail  first  class  rates  from  Chicago,  $2.60;  Cincinnati,  $2.60;  Cleveland, 
$2.83;  Detroit,  $2.81;  St.  Louis,  $2.30;  Kansas  City,  $2.24;  Buffalo,  $3.06;  and 
Pittsburgh,  $2.93. 

Another  indication  of  this  advantage  is  as  follows:  first  class  ocean  rate  from 
Boston  and  all  other  Massachusetts  cities  to  New  Orleans  is  $1.93;  the  first  class 
all-rail  rates  from  Chicago  are  $2.15;  Cincinnati,  $2.08;  Cleveland,  $2.42;  De- 
troit, $2.39;  St.  Louis,  $1.90;  Kansas  City,  $2.23  l/2;  Buffalo,  $2.62;  and  Pitts- 
burgh, $2.48. 

INTERCOASTAL  SERVICE 

The  intercoastal  service  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  provides 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  location  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  en- 
joyed by  Massachusetts  manufacturers,  as  compared  with  those  located  in  the 
Chicago  area. 
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Hie  rates  quoted  below  are  via  water  from  Boston  and  all-rail  from  Chicago 
per  100  pounds: 

COMMODITY 
Dry  goods  ..... 
Printing  and  wrapping  paper 
Rubber  goods  .... 

Boots  and  shoe  

Chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines  . 
Machinery  ..... 
Candy  ..... 
Hardware  ..... 


BOSTON 

RATES 

CHICAGO  RATES 

lei. 

el. 

lei. 

cf. 

$  .95 

$  .95 

$3,065 

$1.63  . 

.95 

.565 

2.30 

1.03 

2.25 

1.75 

4.0/ 9 

i.lo 

2.20 

2.00 

3.86 

2.75 

T.20 

1.00 

3.09 

1.37 

1.15 

1.05 

1.67 

1.05 

.83 

3.32 

1.40 

1.10 

3.065 

1.30 

DIFFERENTIAL  RATES 

In  addition  to  the  ocean  rate  advantage,  Massachusetts  manufacturers  have 
differential  rates  to  several  sections  of  the  country.  To  destinations  in  the  Central 
and  Middle  Western  States,  Massachusetts  has  rates  lower  than  the  basic  all-rail 
rates  on  traffic  moving  via  the  Northern  New  England  gateways  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  carriers. 

These  so-called  differential  rates  apply  not  only  to  all-rail  via  Canadian  lines 
but  via  those  lines  in  connection  with  the  steamship  companies  operating  during 
the  period  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  addition,  differential  rates  are  also  maintained  over  ocean-rail  routes  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  same  central  and  mid-western  territories  via  Norfolk,  Va. 

SAVINGS 

Typical  savings  possible  by  use  of  these  differential  routes  follow: 

DIFFERENTIAL  RATES 

(Savings  in  cents  per  100  pounds) 

BOSTON  TO  CHICAGO 

ROUTES  I  if  Class  2nd  Class  3rd  Class 

All-rail  via  Canada .       .  ..5  4  3 

Ocean-rail  via  Norfolk   ........       7  6  5 

Rail-lake  via  Buffalo  15  13  11 

Rail-lake  via  Canada  20  17  14 

BOSTON  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 

ROUTES                                                                                 l<t  Class  2nd  Class  3rd  Class 

All-rail  via  Canada  .........5  4  3 

Ocean-rail  via  Norfolk   ........       7  6  5 

Rail-lake  via  Buffalo                                                                35  30  25 

Rail-lake  via  Canada                                                                40  34  28 

Massachusetts  has  a  great  and  valuable  consumer  market  within  its  boun- 
daries and  immediately  beyond,  and  its  shipping  facilities  bring  distant  markets 
relatively  close  from  the  standpoint  of  freight  costs. 
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AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


Of  Massachusetts'  thirty-nine  airports  and  landing  fields,  five  are  now  being 
further  developed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  The  Boston  airport  ranks  with  leading  airports 
of  the  country  and  is  the  center  of  aviation  activities  in  New  England. 

In  1936  arrivals  and  departures  from  the  Boston  airport  totalled  58,000  per- 
sons. The  rate  of  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937  indicates  that  the  total 
annual  figure  will  be  80,000  passengers. 

Since  1931  Boston  airport  reports  have  shown  an  annual  increase  of  30  to 
50%.  Equipped  to  handle  seaplanes  and  200  miles  nearer  Europe  than  any  other 
large  American  city,  Boston  is  a  natural  terminal  for  trans-Atlantic  flights.  The 
airport  itself  is  within  1  Yz  miles  of  the  center  of  Boston. 

American  Airlines  makes  six  non-stop  trips  to  Newark  daily;  three  local  trips 
to  Providence,  Hartford,  Floyd  Bennett  Field  on  Long  Island,  Newark;  and  one 
to  Albany. 

Boston-Maine  Central  Vermont  Airways  operate  a  daily  trip  to  Manchester 
and  Concord,  N.  H.;  Barre,  Montpelier  and  Burlington,  Vt.;  and  Montreal,  con- 
necting to  Ottawa  —  two  trips  daily  to  Portland,  Waterville,  Augusta  and  Bangor, 
Me.  For  the  future  it  is  planned  to  extend  this  service,  now  maintained  the  year- 
round,  to  Nova  Scotia,  there  to  connect  with  trans-Atlantic  service  now  based  at 
Shediac. 

Two  companies  provide  charter  facilities  to  any  point  and  accredited  student 
courses  in  all  branches  of  aviation.  Based  at  the  Boston  airport  are  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 

Regular  scheduled  airlines  operating  in  and  out  of  Boston  serve  275  cities 
of  the  country  with  passenger,  mail  and  express  service.  Following  are  typical 
cities  with  their  time  distance  from  Boston: 


Newark  . 
Washington 


1  hour,  24  minutes 

3  hours 
6  hours 

4  hours,  5  5  minutes 

5  hours,  30  minutes 

2  hours,  1  minute 

1  hour,  36  minutes 
1  5  to  1 7  hours 


Chicago  . 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit  . 
Montreal 
Bangor  . 


Los  Angeles 
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Massachusetts  maintains  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
in  governmental  expenditure.  Massachusetts  has  no 
debt  that  is  not  being  met,  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest,  out  of  current  revenue.  All  taxes  that  a 


The  only  local  tax  paid  by  a  manufacturing  cor- 
poration in  Massachusetts  is  the  tax  on  real  estate. 


manufacturer  is  obliged  to  meet  are  either  stable  or  downward  in  their  trend. 
Municipal  expenditures  have  reached  stability  and  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
recede. 

The  actual  tax  cost  in  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  necessary  equipment  to 
develop  a  given  commodity  IS  LESS  THAN  IN  ANY  STATE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  every  form  of  tangible  industrial 
personal  property  is  exempt  from  local  taxation  to  manufacturing  corporations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  Massachusetts,  from  a  tax  viewpoint,  is 
that  Massachusetts  taxes  are  all-inclusive  in  all  of  the  basic  needs  of  industry  and 
workers.  There  is  but  the  one  tax  requirement.  There  are  no  special  taxes  for 
particular  purposes  and  neither  is  the  manufacturer  separately  taxed  for  schools, 
public  health,  recreational  equipment  or  any  other  public  activity. 

Each  year's  tax  bill  indicates  the  full  requirement  of  that  year.  There  are 
no  deficits  to  absorb. 

Valuations  placed  on  property  must  be  fair  as  an  appeal  lies  to  an  Appellate 
Tax  Board  to  insure  fairness.  Local  assessors  have  the  power  in  determining  values 
to  recognize  the  worth  of  an  existing  plant  in  relation  to  its  functional  use.  In 
other  words,  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  valuation  meet  existing  conditions. 

This  stabilization  of  taxes  is  not  new.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rates 
of  state  corporation  taxes  since  1920.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1920  the  tax 
burden  in  Massachusetts  has  been  lighter  than  in  any  other  state. 

Many  of  the  industrial  states  in  the  country,  with  which  Massachusetts  is  in 
competition,  have  through  long  periods  of  time  built  up  staggering  state  debts, 
as  well  as  costs  of  government,  which  new  manufacturers  moving  into  such  a  state 
must  proportionately  assume. 
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In  Massachusetts  there  are  no  state  debts  that  are  not  met  and  satisfied  by 
general  revenue.  The  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  today  stronger  financially  than 
they  were  before  the  depression.  The  borrowing  capacity  of  both  the  state  and  its 
municipalities  is  not  exceeded  by  any  state.  Massachusetts  can  today  borrow  money 
cheaper  than  the  United  States. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  in  the  country  that  knows  exactly  every  day 
what  it  owes  in  its  three  layers  of  government,  state,  county  and  local;  what  it 
requires,  and  maintaining  this  information  constantly,  can  definitely  determine 
its  course. 

Eternal  vigilance  in  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  is  the  main  cause 
for  this  splendid  financial  condition.  Legislative  enactment  sharply  controls  ex- 
penditure and  incurring  of  debt.  At  the  same  time  the  governmental  facilities  or 
services  have  not  been  curtailed  or  allowed  to  fall  below  the  well  recognized 
Massachusetts  standard. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation  of  Massachusetts,  who  is 
authority  for  the  above  general  statements,  has  made  the  following  outline  of  taxes 
to  which  a  manufacturing  corporation  is  subject  in  Massachusetts:  Foreign  and 
domestic  corporations  are  treated  alike. 

ORGANIZATION  FEE  (Domestic  Corporations) 

Every  corporation  organizing  in  Massachusetts  must  pay  an  organization  fee 
equal  to  1  /20th  of  1  %  of  the  par  value  of  the  authorized  capital  stock,  or  one  cent 
per  share  on  each  share  of  the  authorized  no-par-value  stock.  The  minimum  fee 
is  $50.00. 

ENTRANCE  FEE  (Foreign  Corporations) 

Every  foreign  corporation  desiring  to  obtain  authority  to  do  business  in 
Massachusetts  must  pay  a  fee  of  $50.00  (not  recurring)  at  the  time  of  filing  a 
copy  of  its  charter,  by-laws  and  the  certificate  required  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  and  Taxation. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CONDITION  (Domestic  and  Foreign  Corporations) 

Every  domestic  and  foreign  corporation  is  required  annually  to  file,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  its  annual  meeting,  a  certificate  of  condition  (a  balance 
sheet  and  certain  information  relative  to  the  capital  stock  and  officers  and  directors 
of  the  corporation),  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  $10.00. 
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ANNUAL  EXCISE  TAX  (Domestic  and  Foreign  Corporations) 

Every  domestic  and  foreign  corporation  is  subject  to  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
2  l/i  %  on  its  net  income  apportioned  as  Massachusetts  business.  Domestic  corpora- 
tions are  also  subject  to  tax  of  $5.00  a  $1000.  on  the  value  of  their  "corporate 
excess",  which  is  the  fair  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  last 
day  of  the  annual  accounting  period  of  the  corporation,  less  the  value  of  ( 1 )  prop- 
erty locally  taxed,  (  2  )  tangible  property  situated  outside  Massachusetts,  (  3  )  cash 
and  accounts  receivable  attributable  to  offices  located  outside  Massachusetts,  and 
(4)  securities  the  income  from  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  Massachusetts 
income  tax.  Foreign  corporations  also  are  subject  to  the  same  tax,  except  that 
"corporate  excess"  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  such  proportion  of  the  fair  value  of 
its  capital  stock  on  the  last  day  of  its  annual  accounting  period  as  the  value  of 
assets  situated  in  or  apportioned  to  Massachusetts  bears  to  the  value  of  its  total 
assets.  If  the  value  of  the  corporation's  tangible  property  which  is  situated  in 
Massachusetts,  excluding  property  subject  to  local  taxation,  is  in  excess  of  the 
"corporate  excess"  amount,  the  former  amount  is  taxed  at  $5.00  per  $1000. 

The  minimum  tax  on  business  corporations  not  principally  engaged  in  the 
ownership,  sale,  rental  or  use  of  real  estate  or  tangible  personal  property  is  1/2  0  th 
of  1  %  of  the  capital  stock  value,  while,  as  to  corporations  that  are  engaged  in  the 
ownership,  sale,  rental,  or  use  of  real  estate  or  tangible  personal  property,  the 
minimum  tax  is  1/2  0th  of  1%  of  the  gross  receipts  assignable  to  Massachusetts. 

PROPERTY  TAX  (City  and  Town) 

Domestic  and  foreign  corporations  engaged  in  manufacture  in  Massachusetts 
are  annually  subject  to  a  local  property  tax  upon  the  value  of  their  real  estate  as 
of  January  1 .  Corporations  not  engaged  in  manufacture  are  subject  to  an  annual 
local  property  tax  upon  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery  used  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  on  January  1. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  TAX 

Every  corporation  employing  eight  or  more  individuals  during  some  day  of 
each  of  twenty  calendar  weeks  during  a  year  is  required  to  pay  an  unemployment 
insurance  tax.  For  the  year  1936,  such  tax  was  9/10ths  of  1%  of  the  total  pay- 
roll; for  the  year  1937,  such  tax  is  1.8%  of  the  total  payroll;  for  the  year  193  8 
and  subsequent  years,  such  tax  will  be  2.7%  of  the  total  payroll. 
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BANKING  STRUCTURE 

During  the  past  eight  years,  trying  ones 
indeed  for  banking  institutions,  Massachusetts 
had  the  smallest  number  of  bank  failures  and 
suspensions  of  all  the  industrial  states  in  the 
country.  Following  is  a  table  of  bank  suspen- 
sions in  leading  industrial  states: 


BANK  SUSPENSIONS 

(From  Federal  Reserve  Bank  records) 
SUSPENSIONS 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Illinois 


1939 
3 
6 
8 
3 
19 
25 
20 
124 


1931 
19 
10 
55 
38 
137 
115 
113 
238 


1932 
5 
6 
10 
8 
42 
26 
87 
209 


J  934 

ms 

1933  1936  Intl.* 


16 
4 
74 
53 
191 
160 
153 
211 


0 
1 
2 
11 
3 
5 
2 
3 


Nat. 

128 
54 
458 
234 
710 
248 
83 
301 


TOTAL  BANKS 

Ratio  of  No. 
Juno,  1936         of  Suspen- 
sions to 
All  others  Total  Banks 


268 
144 
453 
187 
419 
468 
391 
579 


.109 
.136 
.164 
.268 
.348 
.462 
.791 
.892 


l*Jnc/u<fes  receiverships  and  mergers) 


TOTAL  RESOURCES 

Massachusetts  state  banks  rank  second  among  leading  industrial  states  in  total 
resources,  undivided  profits  and  deposits,  and  third  in  surplus. 

Aggregate  Resources  State  Banks  1936 

(Compiled  by  National  Association  Super,  of  State  Banks) 

(000  omitted) 


No.  of 

Undivided 

Tore! 

State 

Inst. 

Capital 

Surplus 

Profits 

Deposits 

Resources 

Massachusetts 

.    .  481 

$  41,254 

$183,062 

$117,754 

$3,057,548 

$3,407,711 

Connecticut  .  . 

.    .  144 

22,346 

62,937 

30.128 

947,912 

1.074.826 

.    .  589 

53,816 

27,445 

14,965 

1,049,656 

1.178.619 

New  JPersey   .  . 

.    .  187 

87,477 

62,152 

11,123 

1,229,309 

1,427.127 

New  York .    .  . 

.    .  453 

575,469 

*2,524,740 

14,525,077 

17,021,642 

Pennsylvania .  . 

.    .  429 

145,095 

266,103 

57,892 

2,442,900 

2.979.788 

64,347 

30,970 

10,820 

1.205.876 

1.368.871 

l*indtudo*  surplus  and  undivided  profits! 
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OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  many  cases,  where  the  manufacturer  is  moving  with  his  plant,  certain 
personal  considerations  might  bear  some  weight  in  his  choice,  e.  g.,  his  children's 
schooling,  the  cultural,  recreational  and  social  conditions  of  the  state,  etc.  On 
almost  all  personal  considerations,  Massachusetts  has  much  to  offer.  Long  a  leader 
in  learning,  culture,  public  health  and  hospitalization,  Massachusetts  has  an  estab- 
lished place  in  education.  The  climate  and  geographical  location  have  combined 
to  make  Massachusetts  ideal  for  manufacturing.  Recreational  facilities  of  every 
kind  are  numerous.  Massachusetts'  famous  libraries,  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions are  unexcelled  and  are  worthy  aids  to  industry  and  personal  education. 


PER  CAPITA  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

Official  reports  of  per  capita  savings  deposits  by  states  support  the  contention 
that  Massachusetts  workmen  are  thrifty,  conservative  and  stable.  Both  before  and 
throughout  the  depression,  Massachusetts  led  all  industrial  states  in  per  capita 
savings  deposits  according  to  reports  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  Per  Capita  Savings  Deposits 
in  all  Active  Banks  as  of  the  End  of  June 


State 
Massachusetts 
New  York  . 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
California  . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 


1924 

1935 

1936 

$586.16 

$566.75 

$569.97 

507.96 

517.81 

528.21 

511.77 

514.05 

502.35 

477.16 

469.24 

485.23 

259.02 

279.23 

322.38 

247.90 

260.57 

267.39 

190.71 

197.71 

202.71 
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Ohio  . 


1924 

ms 

1936 

109.12 

124.62 

138.88 

129.58 

133.74 

90.46 

104.11 

127.43 

63.35 

84.78 

109.04 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 

For  industrial  and  domestic  purposes,  the 
water  supplies  of  Massachusetts  rank  in  the  highest 
category  for  the  country.  In  quality  and  purity 
they  are  unusually  excellent.  Massachusetts  water 
is  for  the  most  part  very  low  in  turbidity  and 
color.  The  outstanding  characteristic  is  its  soft- 
ness, which  makes  it  especially  desirable  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Boston  water  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  softest  in  the  country  for  large  cities, 
with  only  1 7  parts  per  million  in  hardness.  Edgar- 
town  shows  6  to  10  parts  per  million,  and  the 
hardest  water  in  the  state  is  that  of  West  Stockbridge,  with  only  129  parts  per 
million  of  hardness. 


CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  these  facts  represent  sound  reasons  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration of  Massachusetts  as  an  industrial  site,  that  the  combined  advantages 
of  Massachusetts,  physical,  industrial  and  governmental,  lend  themselves  to  in- 
dustry's objective,  more  profitable  production.  We  desire  to  go  further,  to  show 
you  the  specific  advantages  that  await  your  particular  type  of  industry  here. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  us  for  any  further  or  more  detailed  information. 
Personal  calls  will  be  welcomed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Massachusetts  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Commission.  The  commission  and  every  business  and  civic 
organization  within  the  state  are  prepared  and  eager  to  assist  you  to  investigate 
conditions  here.  We  welcome  you  to  the  growing  and  thriving  ranks  of  Massa- 
chusetts industry. 
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